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ABSTRACT 

This report exaaines coaparatiire data on fiscal need 
factors critical in equitably financing p'Jblic education and on 
factors nith 7arying or unique implications for urban, suburban* and 
rural school systems in Tennessee. In analyzing the current operating 
expenditures for 1976-77, expenditures were divided into two 
coaponentr. — instructioral proqraas and noi^instructicnal service 
programs — and converted to weighted pupil onit aaountr. The aeasare 
oi. need for instructional expenses consists o£ four weighting 
factors'-regular classes, vocational education classes, classes for 
the handicapped, and teacher training and experience. The study is 
limited to the critical financial factors ths t enter into the measure 
of educational need on the expenditure side* Kuaerous tables are 
included. (Author/IBT) 
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FORE^RD 



Thth report is the product of one in a eeries of studies initiated 
by the Tennessee School Finance Equity Study Project as part of a 
detailed review of the Staters program for financing the public 
schools, kindergarten through grade twelve. It eKamlnes coiaparative 
data on fiscal needs factors critical in equitably financing public 
education and factors with varying or unique implications among 
urban, suburban, and rural school systems in Tennessee. Neither the 
findings, the implications, the conclusions, nor the reconmendations 
are necessarily those supported by the Study Project, the State 
Department of Education, or the Joint Legislative Committee on Ele- 
me^: tary/Secondary School Finance all of whom are cooperating in 
4<ponsoring the overall study. This report represents a part of a 
larger body of knowledge which is being gathered by the Study Project 
so that viable alternatives can be examined and considered upon Ihelr 
merits • This study along with others conducted for the School Finance 
Equity Study Project is funded by the U»S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, under Section 8^2 of P.L. 
However, the opinions expiessed do not necessarily reflect the position 
or policy rf the U.S. Office of Education. 

James E. Gibbs Sam H. Ingram 

Director Commissioner 

Tennessee School Finance Tennessee Department 

Equity Study Project of Education 

September, 1978 
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Introductiott 

This report conslrCs of the following: 

1, A revie^^ of fiscal needs factors that appear to be critical in equitably 
financing public education 

2. An examination of factors (ot::en) considered to have varying or unique 
itnplications asK^ng urban , suburban, and rural school systems 

3« An examination of available coviparative data on these factors among urban, 
suburban, and n^.ral school systems in Tennessee. 

The elements of these needs are treated in the various components of 

the overall finance study project. Therefore, this analysis is not a sub«^ 

stitut'i for any component but an attempt to put the variable factors of 

educational need, into perspective relative to different types of school 

i.ystems* 

Fiscal needs are determined by educational needs* The latter are to 
be found in the composite of individuals who comprise the school population* 
It is becoming clear that the central purpose of the American public schools, 
perhaps unique among nations, is to provide every individual with an educa' '' 

« 

t tonal opportunity to develop as fully as possible for most effective living t 

Parents and school systems diagnose and otherwise come to some operational 
definition of these needs. Instructional programs and supportive services 
are designed from professional erperience. Available funds are allocated in 
ways that /are presumed to muet the needs of students In the most equitable 
manner, Thi^.e human needs, as definecJi vary among individuals, and in the 
agg^eg^te they also vary "•mftlig school systems. Few school systems have ever 
had sufficient funds to come close to meeting the needs of every individual. 
Hence t some of the variation in the actual composition of the resource 
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allocation is due to the differences in priorities of local (^ficiala in 
using linited aoKsunts of funds. The factors that create uniqueness anong 
school systems may be classified in three forms: (1^ The need exists 
exclusively in one type of school system, (2) The need exists among all 

] f 

types of school systems, but its relative intensity or linancial impact is 

« 

greater in some systems than in others, and 'J) The need may exist in the 
second fora but still have a relatively higher intensity in most systems of 
one type than in the others. / * 

In the next section we fhall review briefly some general social and 
economic far^oro which affect school systems and in turn give rise to 
specific factors to be discussed .later. ' -** 

General Social and Economic Facf rs ' 

« 

The social and economic characteristics of communities largely shape 
the schools and their financial requirements to meet the neejls of students. 
These characteristics include: (1) size of population, (2) occupational 
structure, (3> social composition, (4) location relative to other communities, 
(5) economic conditions, and (6) physical parameters. 

Generally, large urban areas have crowded conditions, a high proportion 
of low income families, a high percentage of decline in population, and in- 
creasing density of residential space as evidenced by large housing units and 
shopping centers. Tlie occupational structures are shifi;lng toward greater 
proportions of technical and professional types, leaving relatively shrinking 
labor markets for the unskilled and semi-skilled persons. The urban areas are 
the recipients of most migrant families moving within the among states. 

Many urban areas have (1> a declining local tax base, if not declining 
rote of growth, (2) high costs of city services, (3) high concentration of. 
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business and industry with large percentages of the middle and uppwr income 
tforkers residing outside the city. (4) strong union controls with various 
impacts on the schools, and <S) apparent impacts of infl.«tion that are 
greater than in other types of cosmunities. 

Suburban coaeiunitius too kave unique characterip jIcs. The image of a 
wealthy '^'*bed~rocm" community totally dependent on an adjoining city is a 
rarity. In recent yrars' business and industry have moved to the suburbs 
and ^lall cities* Suburbs have grown :^nto independent economic communities 
with in-flow snd out-flow or workers. Suburbs have t^Ci^oe the recipients of 
an increasing proportion of toigrant famil^s« In imk^v cases the demand for 
local governmental services has "increased relatively fast. 

Rural comaoniti^ci also have unique problems. Isolation increases the 

costs of equivalent services and goods* Many services sutrh as fire protection* 

seasonal labor needs » and' others are limited. While there are many positive 

advantages of freedom, tranquility , and tecreation in rural areas that appeal > 

to many citizens » there are also benign absences of some cultural activities 

r 

which must be purchasi^, if at all, through travel to suburbs and cities. 
Distance and small populaHon* with resulting low economy of scale^ increase 
the unit costs of all services in the rural ar^as* including the schools, 
general government, and 'elements of the private sector as well. Either the 
costs are increased on a per unit basis or the services are diluted. 

General Educational Factors 
The schools are part of t^e coffisunity and thus mirror much of the 
cultural mix. They are the principal institution, though not the sole one, 
with responsibility for the education of youth.. It is important to recognize 
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ehe contributions of others such as the hoiae{ the church j civic grotmsi 
recreational agencies; labor, business, and industrial groups. The writer 
emphasizes these contributions because there appears to be increasing 
evidence that the future probleas of education may require a far deeper 
analysis of the potential collaborations of these institutions with the 
public schools than we have studied in the past. 

There are general factors of critical nature that exist in varying 
intensity among school systems throughout the United States. The most 
prominent ones which the writer has found with either direct or indirect 
impact on a state's educational finance system are the following: 

1. Concentrations of non-English speaking minoritiej, with need 
for special assistance in bl-cultural education to assimilate 
in the American culture and concomitantly maintain their native 
culture. 

2. Concentrations of migrant groups, with attendant problems in 
adjustments and the maintenance of continuous educational progress 

' from one school to another, 

3. Social disorganization, including family and neighborhood, with 
serious impact tin the behavior and learning of the affected children, 
and also their -impact on other children, 

4. Fluctuating enrollments, some increasing but most declining, with 
serious impact on planning and financing— perhaps most seriously 
the development of a public psychology of unrealistic contraction 
of the school's objectives, 

5. Concentrations of disproportionate numbers of economically disadvantaged 
families. This factor is especially serious when coupled with 
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item 3. Many families are poor'~"but don*t knnw it," Their 

attitudes, interest in and attention to their children go far to 

instill motivation and effort to overcome real handicaps. 

Turbulent changes in the local tax bases-^^ild Inflation In price 

beyond reasonable economic return or use value $ 

Conflict in educational governances 

Divisiveness within the educational coimniinity 
Ambiguities betvmen the role of educators and other groups^^ 
8ch|pl boards, lay citizens* groups , and parents in general* 
Intrusion of specials-interest groups whi^h often weaken the 
constituted authority of school board^ and professional staffs. 

Uncertainties in the federal participation 

Continuation of funds for established programs (Hck of stability) 

- ^.andates without funds 

- Incentives to develop new programs » with subsequent withdrawal 
of funds « 

Increasing volume and detail of state prescriptions (Some of which 
originate at the federal level) 

- Undue constrictions on local discretions policy, administration, 
and teaching. 

- Undue controls on local taxing and spending 
Lagging cash flow of funding methods 

- State aids distributed on the principle of reimbursement for the 
preceding year's operation rather than the current year 



- Delayed rec€!ipt of local tax revenues beyond the current fisftal year 




11. Educational productivity plateau— 1970' s^-r^leveliug off of the 

growth trends in quality and richness during the 1950*s and 1960*s: 
sciencet arts and humanltleSt vocational- technical fields*-^and the 
school curriculum m general « 
These factors vary widely In nature. Some of them can be dealt with 
through adoption of policies and administrative practices. Others provide 



The former are outside the scope of analysis in this report. The latter 
will be discussed in. the next section* 



Like Janus there are two faces of equity in the financing of public 
education. One consists of issues, problems, and procedures on the revenue 
side lo be equitable to taxpayers. This one is outside the scope of this 
report. The other one Is the expenditure aide involving ine?tSures and procedures 
to allocate funds to the areas of activity where teaching and learning occur. 
This face, Includes ihe specific factors In the measures of need in state 
fiscal policy. 

Tennessee has a measure of educational need wliich is in ,thc forefront 
of progress among states. The general design of the state aid formula is 
built upon the eracrging structure of education to meet the needs of every 
student to the fullest extent possible within the capability of the system, 
or the adequacy of financial resources. 

To pursue this analysis further it is now necessary to describe the 
structure of the measure of educational need in Tennessee, the general design 
of which the writer, believes will be adopted in every state within a few years. 



a basis for development of measures of need for treatment in the schools. 



J 



Measurement of Educational Need: 
Examination of the Fiscal Factors 
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The 8tr*;cture of the educational syst^ may be divided into tiiro com{>oneiit8» 

(1) the Instructional programs, including teaching and the direct supporti^ 

services identifxiMe with instructional groups, and (2) general non-^instruc^-- 

tional service programs that cannot be identified feasibly with instructional 

gro.^ps. 

Component 1: 
Instruction&l Proffairs 

This component consists of three types of instructional programs: (1) the 
regular or academic, (2) special education, including a broad range of special 
needs— handicapping conditions, learning difficultues, behavioral disorders, 
bilingual, compensatory, and others, and (3) vocational^technlcal programs. 

These three classifications provide flexibility for operating viable 
instruction for every conceivable grouping of students from pre-first grade 
through high school. These classes likewise are suitable for developing 
feasible cost accounting of respective programs, a procedure which the writer 
under*' tands is being developed in Tennessee. 

Expenses for instructional programs are the majcr part of what is generally 
called current rating es^enses. The remainder which will be mentioned soon 
c^onsists of all non-- ins true tional service programs, excluding capital facilities* 
The measure of need is coming to be adopted as a comprehensive weighting of 
pupil or instructional units according to average ^t differentials among 



programis. Expenses included in program costs are the followirgs (1) salaries 
of teachers for respective time spent in a designated program, iicludlng sub- 
stitute teachers, and teacher assistants, (2) academic supportive staff, 
assigned and prorated j administrators, counselors, librarians, therapists. 



academic staff —clerks, custodians, technicians, (and) (4) instructional supplies* 



social workers, psychologists, and other specialists, (3) auxiliary or non^ 
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Cotfiponent 2: 

Non-Ins tmctlonal Service Progrania 

This comncnent consists of services that cannot be identified or proratied 
feasibly to respective instructelonal programs. They are not amenable to 
incorporation into unit cost weightings and hence can be treated bes;: as 
general service programs on a categorical basis. Each category has its own 
inherent criteria for purposes of estimation^ planning^ and administration « 

The following are the most common piograms in this component: 



Program 



Unit of Need 



1, Transportation 

(1) General—Di^ily Commuting 

Home to School 

(2) Special Purpose 

a* Handicapped Pupils 
Home to School 



b* Regional Centers 



2. Food Service 

a« General School Population 
b. Special Programs 

3. Health Services 

4. Rehabilitation 

5. Subsistence 
•> Orphans 

- Scholarships 

- Schools for delinquents 

6r Retirement Systems 

7. Adult Education 

8. Community Services 

9. Capital Facilities 

- Renovation 

- New plants and facilities 



Nw&ber of Pupils 
and Pupil/ Mileage 



Number of Pupils 
and Pup 11 /Mileage 

Number of Pupils 
and Pupil /Mileage 



The Pupil 
The Pupil 

Pupil /Program 

Pupil/Program 

t'jpll/Program 
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Defined Perponnel 



Defined Personnel 



Defined Personnel 



Pupil Population 
to be served 



The Profile of Financial Support 
This section presents an analysis of current operating eKpenditures £or 
1976-77 shoving the comparison of county school systeins with urban^uburban 
types. Expenditures are divided into the two components described in the 
preceding section and converted to weighted pupil unit ai&ounts for comparative 
purposes . 

The measure of need for the instructional expenses consists of four 
fiscal factors: (1) Regular academic grade^-level weightings (K-3 « 1.20, 
4-6 - l^OO, 7-8 1.10, 9 « 1.20, 10^12 « 1.30), (2) Vocational Education 
(Agriculture « 2.62, Vocational Home Economics » 2.10, Health Occupations « 2. 
Trade and Industrial »" 2.48, Related' Irade and Industrial « 1.84, Office 
Occupations « 2.14 and Distributive Education » 2.04). (These weightings 
include extra costs for students who are part-*time in the vocational programs 
and part-time in academic programs as compared with students who are full-*time 
in academic programs.) (3) A weighting of 1.07 for extra cost of each pupil 
identified and served in special programs for the handicapped (an average 
extra cost weighting above the academic weighting), and (4) a .teacher factor 
for trainir^ and experience (T & E). 

Thus the total measure of instructional need for a school system is 
expressed as the sum of pupil Units An items 1, 2, and 3 multiplied by the 
T & E factor of the district%. 

The general non-instructional service expense . such as transportation 
and food service are determined by criteria to meet the needs of pupllf/ 

served. For comparisons of school systems, both of these types of expenses 

S . . ' ■ 

are shown as amounts per weighted pupil unit. Chart 1 shows th^ ptjfile of 



Currmt ExpendlturoB Per ;/olghteU Pupil ADA* 



Davidson«-l^ashvllle 
Gibson Co. 
i\ncterson Co* 
Hani 1 ton Co» 
Sullivan Co. 
Knox Co. 
Shelby Co. 
Crockett Co. 
Rutherford Co. 
Williamson Co. 
Hoane Co« 
Carter Co, 
Cocke Co. 
TXiKalb Co. 
Jackson Co. 
Wiifi^on Co. 
i/aslilngtun Co. 
Vein liuren Co. 
nieatham Co. 




A«State 71V Kunda 

li*Local Funds 

A + B^Inntructional 

C-Non-Instructional 
Service Expenses 



State i^quali^ation Level 
(in this sample) 



caART 1: PuoFiu: of curri:nt expenditures 

A Samp le of lotmty Scliool Systems 
W 76-77 

*Total WFTliADA riultipUud by T £. i: Fn -tor 

er!c , • 19 
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a sample of county school systems. Section A shows the amount of Jtate 
fomidation program aid per weighted pupil Section B shows the amount 

of local funds per weighted pupil ADA, These two sections show the profile 
of expenditure per weighted pupil ADA for instructional programs. The 
third section C shows the amount of non--lnstructional service expenses per 
• weighted pupil ADA, 

Chart 2 shows the profile of a sample of urban-^suburban school systems. 
The arrangement by types of expenses is the same as in Chart 1. 

The detailed data for both of these charts are shown in Table 1, In 
each case the arrangement of school systems on the chart is by descending 
order ^ of amount of expenditure per weighted pupil ADA. For example, among 
the counties of this sample the Davidson-Nashville Metro system has $752 
per pupil unit as compared with Cheatham County wtih* $A15 per unlt^ The 
ratio of these two is 1*81 • In Chart 2 Oak Ridge is highest with $845 per 
pupil unit as compared with $378 in Watertown, a ratio of 2.24* 

SincG these samples were drawn to give a fairly representative picture 
in the state we can proceed to makt tentative conclusions pending more 
comple te analysis t^iat will be possible from the major projects of this 
overall study". These charts givs a general picture of the extent of equal- 
lEation of financial support of educational opportunity among thu school 
sysif^ms in Tennessee, under one fundamental assumption. The measure of 
^uucational need as expreised in thr weighting factors must be equ^' table ♦ 
For the moment we shall nave to assume that the measure of need as used at 
present in the Tennessee foundation program formula is equitable* 

What is the f/qualization level of financial support? It is the district 
with the lowest expeiiditure per v'eighted pupil unit. It is Cheatham County 
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Current Kxpctn^ itur^p Per Welghcsd Pupil ADA* 



Oak fUdgc 
Kingspott 
Uristol 

Knoxvillc 
Johnson City 
Qiatt^toooga 
Murfreesboro 
Lllzab^thton 
. t'rarklin 
Lebanon 
Friendship 
Alamo 
Clinton 
Gadsden 
Newport 
Harriman 
ihuiboldt 
Trenton 
Bells 
Maury 
Milan 
Crockett Hills 
Water town 




A«Statc TFP Fundtf 
B«Local Funds 

A -f B^IrtStructional 

£x|>ensctf 

C*i;on-Instructional 
Service Lxpenscs 



State Lqualisatiou Level 
(in tltia sample) 
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.nbtal WKTIiADA nultipUcU by T i ^'actor 



labltt 1 

Ulst/'lbutloit of Current UiiuratlnR £>q)vnditdr«:i> 
-A iian^ile of Public Sc'.tool Syscums'^ 
1970-77 



tichool System 


Total 


State 




Current 


Lxpciidi cures per WulAiited Pupil AUA 








Wcip.iited 


TH' 


Instruc- 


No n- In 3 1 r uc t ion al 


Services 










Pupil 




tion** 


Traiis- 


Food 


Conmunivy 


Adult 


Total 


Percent 




(ADA) 


Vcr 




portation Service 


dnd 


Kduca** 




of 






WeipJtteJ 








Stud»>at 


tion 




Instruc- 






ALiA 








Services 






tion 


/ 1 \ 
(1) 


(2) 




(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 




(XO) 


Anderson Co, 


13, 327 


$303 


$628 


S39.0U 


$90. 72 


$0.10 


$1.18 


$131.00 


21% 


Clinton 


1.320 


298 


494 


0 




4.00 


0 


24.00 


5 


Oak Uidge 


9,200 


300 


845 


3.00 


55.00 


4.00 


16.00 


78.00 


8 


Carter Co. 


10,707 


298 


470 


30,00 


45. 70 


0. 30 


0 


76.00 


16 


Lll2abc thton 


4,381 


299 


62 3 


10. (JO 


31.00 


1.40 


2.60 


45.00 


7 


Qieathan Co. 




296 


415 


32.00 


26.00 


0. 75 


0.25 


59.00 


14 V 


Cocke Co. 


7, 32 3 


29^ 


439 


48.00 


52.00 


0 


2.00 


102.00 


23 


hewport 


1,262 


294 


4 SI 


0 


24.00 


0 


0 


24.00 


5 


Crockntt Co. 


637 


300 


522 


52 00 


59 00 


0 


30.00 


141.00 


27 




1,082 


285 


^03 


17.00 


33 00 


0 


0 


50.00 
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451 


ly.QO 


28 00 


0 


0 


• 47.00 


10 


Crockett Itili:* 


329 


297 


402 


20.00 


32.00 


0 


0 


52 . 00 


13 


Frlendslilp 


444 


293 


516 


36.00 


0' 


0 


0 


36.00 


7 


Gadsden 


7S7 


281 


4ba 






0 


0 


20.00 


4 


llaury 


sue 


278 


416 


34.00 


44.00 


0 


li.00 


79.00 


19 


Davldi»on-NasUvllle 


120,714 


202 


752 


37.00 


25.00 


13 00 

A. . WW 


4.00 

■t . WW 


79.00 


u • 


Deualb Co* 


3,y71 


294 


42 3 


40.00 


43.00 


0.5^^ 


3.50 


87.00 


20 


Gibson Co* 


4,110 


313 


67S 


103.00 


53.00 


1.00 


0 


157.00 


23 


Uuniboldt 


^,335 


;295 


476 


0.40 


39.60 


32.00 


0 


72.00 


15 




4,162 


292 


416 


0 


28.00 


1.00 


0 


29.00 


7 


Trenton 


2. 723 


278 


464 


0 


34.00 


15.00 


0 


. 49,00 


11 . 


* Base I^TEADA times 


T & E Factor 
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Tabic l~con tinted 













per ncsx^tiweu i up&i. ii&m 










4« on*" ins c rue tionax 


, 2»0rvjLces 




















jTi? ft dsn V 




(An<\) 


Per 




portatioa Service 


and Lduca- 




of 




Units* 








Student tion 




Instruct 








• 




Services 




tioa 


(1? 


(2) 






(5) (6) 


(7? (8) 


^9) 


(10) 







§273 


$602 


$46.00 


' $21.00 


$10.83 


$0.17 


$78.00 


13% 


Qiatcanooga 


44,415 


272 


664 


20.00 


65.00- 


42.00 


13.00 


140.00 


21 


Jackson Co* 


2,631 


295 


428 


55.00 


58.00 


6.00 

« 


S.OO 


124.00 


29 


Knox Co. 


41,907 


2 74 


1j71 


43.00 


22.00 


0 


5.00 


70.00 


12 


NllOKVllX#^ 


46,877 


294 


714 


2.00 


36.00 


, 14.00 


40.00 


92.00 


13 


1 

Koane Co« 


1J,S02 


292 


481 


30.00 


34.00 


0 


1.00 


65.00 


14 


i4arriman 


4,246 


250 


477 


10.00 


31.00 


3,00 


5.00 


49.00 


10 


Rutherford Co. 


iy,U36 


235 


500 


31.00 


20.00 


0 


5.00 


56.00 


11 


Murf reesboro 


4,315 


309 


630 


8.00 


29.00 


0 


0 


37.00 


6 


- 

Shelby Co. 


35,257 


277 


552 


39.00 


2 7.00 


0 


2,00 


63. do 


12 


Memphis 


179,446 


239 


721 


2 3.00 


76.00 


0.56 


3.44 


105.00 


15 


Sullivan Co. 


28,856 


215 


577 


31.00 


29.00 


0.65 


0.35 


61.00 


11 


arit^tol 


6,y88 


2 79 


731 


2.00 


85.00 


2.00 


12.00 


101. uo 


14 


Klngsporc 


10,091 


279 


765 


15.00 


31.00 


3.00 


2.00 


51.00 


mm 

7 


Van iiuren Co. 


1,428 


311 


420 ^ 


41.00 


42.00 


0 


0 


83.00 


20 


Washingtcm Co. . 


15,064 


286 


422 


31.00 


30.00 


0 


38.00 


99.00 


23 


Joiinsun City 


I0,7y3 


286 


670 


2^00 


,22.00 


4.00 


0 


28.00 


4 


Willian^oa Co. 


13,15 7 


289 


491 


33.00 


21.00 


1.50 


0.50 


56.00 


U 


Franklin 


3,371 


305 


596 


0 


34.65 


0.35 


0 


35.00 


6 


Wilson Co. 


ll,y04 


286 


424 


34.00 


25.00 


1.50 


1.50 


62.00 


i25 


Lebanon 


3,866 


299 


338 


10.00 


43.00 


0 


0 


53.00 


10 


Water town 


574 


231 


378 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



n A 



with $415 per pupil unit among the counties and Watertownt4fltb $378 p^t 

pupil unit among the urban^uburoan systems « 

< 

We must not confuse the true equalization level with the guaranteed 
equalized foundation program level in a state » In Tennessee the fbundacion 
program includes about 10 percent from local funds and 90 percent from 
state funds* Thus it should be clear from these charts that the combination 
of all funds for instructional programs is somewhat higher than ^^e state 
guaranteed foundation program in the lowest districts. It is interesting to 
note that the state funds, with a few exceptions, are close to a flat grant 
or equal amount ''*oughly $250) per weighted pupil imit* 

. « To %^at extent is. the state foundation aid achieving equalization of 
support that is most directly associated wii:h equality of educational 
opportunity? .To answer this que^^tion, assume that all of the funds were 
the local ones shown In Section B of each chart. Thv<» vatio of disparity qj: 
difference between the highest and the lowest expenditure level would then 
be 4*12 among the counties and 5^62 among the urban-suburban* After adding 
the state foundation funds the ratios drop to 1.81 and 2.24 respectively. 
The question of how much further reductions should be made to increase the 
degree of equity is a value decision for the citizens of this state. A prior 
question of fundamental importance will be, how adequate is the lowest expend* 
iture level? 

Nowt to return to analysis of the non-instructional service expenditures 
fhoWn in Component C of Charts 1 and 2. Obviouslyi these expenses are not 
propor clonal to the instructional expenses t In some systems they consist 
mostly of transportation. There was a time when this service was mainly a 

26 



.need in rural aicas to transport students who lived beyond a reasonable 
walking distance to school. Today this need exists, but there are additional 
ones. Sot urban areas have traffic hazards; needs for distribution of 
students for use of facilities, integration, and other reasons that require 

t 

additional costs often as much proportionally as in some rural areas. 

These service costs are quite variable among school systems. If 
efficiently administered they cannot be viewed as erosions of the resources 
for instructional needs. Data are not readily available for the writer to 
sort out the local, state, and federal revenfes in these expenditures to 
show the extent of equalization among school systenus. 

Transportation is a service that could be equalized moat simply and 
directly by full state funding of allowable costs for basic needs. Others 
such as food service, community services, and adult education could be 
funded totally up to "defined levels of service from state and federal funds. 

Evfen if these service programs are financed almost totally from state 
and federal^ funds, then, the big issues in financing the public school's lie 
in pi^ovldlng adequate support of instructional programs, ' " 

Comparisons of School Systems 
On Specific Factors in the Tennessee 
Measure of Educational Need 

In the two preceding sections the writer has compared samples of school 

systems on the general results of the present Tennessee measure of educational 

need. This section, shows comparisons of all systems in the state on the 

specific factors in the measure of need, Systieois are classified as county 

(mixed rural and uJfban), urban, suburban, and rural ^rban (villages listed in 

the 1970 Census with population under 2500), 
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To review briefly, the saasure of need for lastructionaX programs in a 
particular ^school year is computed as, follow t 

1. The average daily attendance (ADA of pupils for the highest two 
months of the first three iiu>nths in the fall, based on k S^^our 
day» \^ighted for grade levels yields the base full^^time equivalent 
ADA (WFTEADA). 

2. To the base !^£ADA extra weightings are added for approved voca~ 
tional programs and special programs serving handicapped students. 

3. A teacher factor (T & E> based on training and experience of pro- 
fessional, staff members in each system is then multiplied by the sum 
of pupil units in step 2* This result gives the total weighted 
pupil units (Total WFTEADA) of financial need. 

Co unty School Systems 

Table 2 shows a comparison of County School Systems on: (1) the ratio 
of extra weightings for. vocational and special education to the base WFTEADA, 
, (2) th'* T & E factors, (3) the ratio of total weighted pupil units to the 
Base VJFT^:AbA, and (4) the average salary of teachers* These data are critical 
statistics for comparisons ^f school systems. 

•The ratios may be read as percents. For example, in the Anderson County 
school system vocational education adds an extra cost of 5«4 percent to the 
Base WFTEADA which represents the regular academic programs. Special cduca^ 
tion programs add another 22.5 percent. 

In the case of weightings for vocational programs, each system was credited 
with only re'sident pupils and not those received from other districts. The 
purpose Is to show the relative Impact of these programs within each system. 

<9 
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TabU 2 
Cottparison of School SjrctMt 
On Measures of EducatlQ<&l Naed 
1977-78 
County School Syseeaa 



Ratio of ^tra WelghtiiCB | Ratio of Tot^ 

to Base WTO ADA t & e' i Waighted Units 



(1) (2) 

li Anderson .054 

2. Badfotd .053 

3. Benton .082 

4. Bledsoe ,06/: 

5. Blount .053 

6. Bradley .051 

7. Campbell .064 

8. Cannon 0 

9. Carroll 0 

10. Carter 0 

11. Cheathaa .03f 

12. Chetfter ,037 

13. Claiborne .062 
U. Clay .065 

15. Cocke .052 

16. Coffee ,082 

17. Crockett 0 
18; Cuabarland .029 

19. Davidson-Nashville .024 

20. Decatur .076 

21. DeKalb .078 

22. Dickson .043 

23. Oyer .037 

24. Fayette .061 

25. Fentress ,011 

26. Franklin .058 

27. Gibson .063 

28. Giles .003 

29. Grainger .035 

30. Creena .062 

31* Grundy .064 

32. Hamblen 0 

33. Haniltott .028 

34. Kancock .084 

35. Rardenaa .063 

36. Kardin .058 



(3) 
.225 
.118 
.153" 
.158 
.141 
.118 

.147 
.192 
.306 
.164 
.113 
.061 

.107 
.184 
.112 
.127 
.170 
.133 

.147 
c XXX 
.087 
.103 
.156 
.102 

.112 
.120 
.146 
.101 
.108 
.114 

.100 

.145 
.120 
.108 
.08329 



Yqc. Ed. .Spec. Ed. tFaetor I rn lUQi» wrraAm 



(4) 
1.159 
1.163 
1.143 
1.149 
1.175 
1.143 

1.167 
1.152 
1.142 
1.166 
1.122 
1.163 

1.165 
1.145 
1.122 
1.165 
1.146 
1,157 

1.237 
1.148 
1.183 
1.151 
1.141 
1.152 

1.145 
1.154 
1.166 
1.176 
1.123 
1.150 

1.119 
1.159 
1.176 
1.154 
1.159 
1.167 



(5) 
1.442 
1,36^ 
1.411 
1.402 
1.403 
1.337 

1.413 
1.373 
1.491 
1.357 
1.289 
1.278 

1.363 
1.431 
1.307 
1.409 
1.341 
1.345 

1.448 
1.364 
1.378 
1.319 
1.361 
1.340 

1.287 
1.360 
1.409 
1.304 
1.234 
1.353 

1.302 
1.289 
1.380 
1.390 
1.357 
1.331 



Av.srage ' 
Salary of 



$ 



(6) 
9,202 
9,168 
8,828 
9,069 
9,336 
9,053 

9,111 
. 8,920 
8,761 
9,090 
8,762 
9,098 

9,025 
9,058 
8.713 
9,191 
8,570 
8,996 

10,072 
8,919 
7,260 
8,996 
8,858 
9,084 

8,901 
9,133 
9,135 
9,173 
8,677 
9,008 

8,642 
9,105 
9,342 
8,842 
9,072 
9,160 
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Table 2 - continued 
Comparison of School Systeos 
On Measures of Educational Need 
1977-78 
County School Sys tresis 



County 


Ratio of Extra Weightings 
to Base WFTEADA 


T &E 


Ratio of Total 
Weighted Units 
to Base liJFTEAOA 


Average 
Salary of 
Teachers 


Voc. Ed. 


Spec. Ed. 


(1) 


(2> 




(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


37. Hawkins 


Q 


• X99 


1.153 


1.382 $ 9,168 


jto • ntiy wuwi 


»udo 


A£.A 
.060 


1 • If J 


1.321 


9,246 


39. Henderson 


.073 




1.171 


1.411 


9,204 


40, Henry 


na 


na 


na 






41'> Hickman 


ACQ 


• 1Z7 


1.156 






42. uOv:*- ton ^ 


.056 


.110 


1.156 






43. Humphreys 


• UdJ 


.09/ 


1.174 


X . J JL 






« 055 


A A 1 

.092 


J. . J.QX 


1.331 


8,894 


45. Jefferson 


.059 


.153 


1.156 


1.413 


9,245 


46. Johnson 


• 07Z 




1.133 


1 365 


8 934 


47. Knox 


.04Z 


. IxJ 


1.160 


1 340 


9 142 


48. Lake 


.059 


.095 ^ 


1.158 


1.337 


9 006 


49. Lauderdale 




1 A C 

• 105 


1.144 


1 344 


8 912 

\^ y ^X*p 






• Xxo 


4. . ±£ / 


1.333 


8,896 


51. Lewis ' 


.047 


A7 O 


1.133 


1.268 


8,677 


52. Lincoln 


0 




1.165 


1 365 


9 174 


5 3 . Loudon 


.049 


AAA 


1.150 


1 310 


9 034 


54. McMlnn 


.075 


.125 


1.165 


1 397 


9 194 

7 y X 7*T 


55. McNairy 


.063 


AQA 

• UoO 


1.159 


1 32S 


9 028 


56 . Macon 


.055 




X . XJJ 


1.380 


8,882 


57. Madison 


.072 


AQ1 

. Ool 


1.183 


1.347 


9,269 


58. Marion 


.038 




1.148 


1.339 


9,012 


59. Marshall 


.053 


1 1A 

• 130 


1.143 


1.353 


8,939 


60. Maury 


.007 . 


117 

m X Xf 


1.184 


1.332 


9,390 


61. Meigs 


.057 


.105 


1.132 


1.316 


8,695 


62. Monroe 


.063 


.116 


1.171 


1.380 


9,127 


63. Montgotnery-Clarksv. .051 


.155 


1.178 


• 1.422 • 


9,296 


64. Moore 


.053 


.126 


1.156 


11362 


8,869 


65. Morgan 


.064 


.096 


1.158 


1.346 


8,972 


66. Obion 


.055 


.121 


1.152 


1.354 


8,977 


67. Overton 


.012 


.125 


1.165 


1.324 


9,031 


68. Perry 


.063 


.153 


1.175 


1.436 


8,997 


69. Pickett 


.090 


.164 


1.206 


1.513 


9,464 


70. Polk 


.047 


.130 


1.167 


1.374 


9,299 


71. Putnam 


.037 


.141 


1.179 


1.401 


9,247 


72. Rhea 


.068 


.112 


1.132 


1.336 


8,921 
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Table 2 - continued 
Comparisoa of School Systems 
On Measures of Educational Need 
1977-7Q 
County School Systems 



Ratio of Extra Weightings 
to Base WFTEADA 



Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 



T & E 
Factor 





(I) 


(2) 




— wr^ 


7J. 


Roane 


.054 




1 1*79 


74. 


Robertson 


• 040 


141 


X . XO J 


75. 


Rutherford 


.057 


• UOv 




76. 


Scott ' 


.060 


142 


1 1 
X . xoo 


77. 


Sequatchie 


.063 


• 152 


1.149 


78. 


Sevier 


.055 


•113 


1.132 


79. 


Shelby 


.055 


121 




80. 


Smith 


.0 


.105 


1 1 AA 


81. 


Stewart 


.009 


.108 




82. 


Sullivan 


„ .Q28 


.099 


1.172 


83. 


Sumner 


.054 


.108 


1.147 


84. 


Tipton 


.005 


.087 


1.135 


85. 


Trousdale 


.002 


.070 


1.140 


86. 


Unicoi 


.063 


.142 


1.162 


87. 


Union 


.068 


.151 


1.139 


88. 


Van Buren 


.054 


.103 


1.167 


89. 


Warren 


.054 


.098 


1.176 


90. 


Washing ten 


.051 


.111 


1.174 


91. 


Wayne 


.063 


.106 


1.136 


9Z. 


Weakley 


.060 


.117 - 


1.169 


93. 


White 


.059 


.121 


1.159 


94. 


Williamson . 


.044 


.099 


1.162 


95. 


Wilson 


.053 


.102 


1.146 



Ratio of Total 
Weighted Units 

to Base l^TTEADA 



Average 
Salary of 
Teachers 



(5) 


(6) 


1.392 


$ 9,177 


1.376 


9,121 


1.360 


9,504 


1.402 


9,075 






1.322 


8,955 


1.372 


9.350 


1.264 


8.974 


1.288 


9.028 


1.321 


9,321 


1.333 


9,068 


1.239 


8,908 


1.222 


8.732 


1.399 


9.211 


1.388 


8,870 


1.350 


8,870 


1.355 


9,331 


1.364 


9.241 


1.332 


8,871 


1.376 


9,238 


1.367' 


9.078 


1.330 


9,205 


1.324 


8,969 



Mean .048 .124 

Median .055 .118 

Range 0- .060- 

.090 .306 



1.157 1.356 9,034 

1.158 --1.355 9,052 
1.119- 1.222- 7,260- 

1.237 1.513 10,072 
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However, since the "received" pupils cannot l>e identified with their 
Resident systems there are some omissions » probably most of which are in 
the systems shown with zero (Q) weigitings. The range is from 0-2 percent 
to 9.0 percent for those with weightings , and a median of 5.5 percent. 
This range among systems is substantial. 

The differences in relative aitKmnts of extra costs for special education 
are much larger tlian those for vocational programs. The range is froffl 6.0 
percent to 30.6 percent » with a median of il.8 percent or twice that of 
vocational programs. The other factors also vary substantially. But 
pavh,^ns they can be viewed better in comparison with other types of systems. 

Urban School Systems 

Table 3 shnws the same factors as in Table 2 for the urban systems* 
These districts appear to put less emphasis on vocational programs than the 
county systems, and allghtly im>re on special education. Their teachers 
have slightly higher average training and experience. These factors result 
in an overall median ratio of total weighted units to the Base WFTEADA of 
1.355 in the county systems and 1.414 in the urban systems. In other words 
these financial factors reflect a n^dian extra cost add^d to the base 
academic programs of 35.5 percent and 41.4 percent respectively. 

Suburban School Systems 

Table 4 shows the ?arae data for six suburban systems as shown in Tables 
2 and 3. There are too few systems for generalisation but they are lowest 
on vocational education and above the n^dlan ot the urban districts on 
special education, but below the median on the T & E factor. 

32 
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Table 3 



Comparison of .Scl\ool Systeos 
On Measures of Educational Need 







1977-78 


i 








Urban. School Systems 










Ratio of Extra Weightings 




Ratio of Total 


Average 


County 


to Base I^EADA 


T & E 


Weighted Units 


Salary of 


Community 


Voc, Ed. 


Spec. Ed. 


9W WW 4 




1* A d 1% A 

ieacners 


(1) 

Bradley 

1. Cleveland 


(2) 
.015 


(3) 
.129 


(4) 
1.188 


(5) 

1.359 $ 


(6) 
9,616^ 


Carroll 

2. Huntingdon 

3. McKenzie 


.047 


.181 

.179 


1.165 
1 . 181 


1.431 
1.45a 


9»113 
9.321 


Carter ^ 
4. Ellzabethton 




.0o9 


1.186 


1.375 


9,541 


• 

Cocke 

5. Newport 


u 




1.159 


.is 

1.465 


9,114 


Coffee - 

6. Manchester 

7. Tull&homa 


.070 


.231 


1.196 
1.190 


1.407 
1.549 


9.486 
9,562 


Dyer 

8» Dyersburg 


.062 


.240 


1.167 


1.519 


9,152 


Gibson 

9. Humboldt 

10. Milan 

11. Trenton 


.047 
. 76 
.048 


.145 
.157 
.124 


1 . 161 
1.210 
1.1^2 


1.383 
1.492 
1.374 


9,141 
9,538 
9,153 


Greene 

12. Greeneville 


.035 


.227 


1.190 


1.502 


9,750 


Hamblen 

13. Morristown 


.078 


.091 


1.197 


1.420 


9,697 


Hamilton 

14. Chattanooga 


.015 


.166 


1.187 


1.402 


9,487 


Hawkins 

IS. Rogersvllle 


0 


. 185 


1.153 


1.420 


9,356 


Henderson 

16. Lexington 


0 


.095 


1.200 


1.314 


9,501 


Henry 

17. Paris 


0 


.141 


1.197 


1.366 


9,441 


Knox 

18. Knoxville 


, .045 


.178 


1.181 


1.395 


9,543 
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T^ble 3 - continued 
Comparison of School SysCeos 
On Heasures of Educational Need 
1977-78 
■Urban^ School Systems 



County 

Community 



Ratio of Extra Weishtings 
to fiase WFTEADA 



Lincoln 

19. Fayetteyille 

Loudon 

20. Lenoir City 

McMinn 

21. Athens 

22. Etowah 

Madiso.: 

23. Jackson 

Monroe 

2A. Sweetwater 

Obion 

25. Union City 

Rhea 

26. Dayton 

Roaue 

27. Harriman 

Rutherford 

28. Murfreesboro 

Scott 

29. Oneida 

Shelby 

30. Memphis 

Sullivan 

31. Hristol 

32. Klngsport 

Tipton 

33. Covington 

Washington 

34. Johnson City 

Williamson 

35. Franklin 



Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 



T & E 
Factor 



Ratio cf Total 
Weighted Units 
to Base WFTEADA 



(2) 
0 

.076 



0 
0 



0 
0 

.035 

0 
.038 

0 

.049 

.040 

.026 
.038 

0 

.057 
0 



(3J 
.137 

.093 

.236 
.121 

.099 

.093 

.113 

.179 

.280 

.095 

.064 

.141 

.171 
.206 

.244 

.144 

.103 



(4) 
1.236 

1.176 

1.181 
1.192 

1.214 

1.163 

1.175 

1.147 

i.173 

1.205 

1.177 

1.206 

1.181 
1.207 

1.158 

1. 181 

1.174 



(5) 
1.404 

1.375 

1.460 
1.337 

SI 

1.33ft 

1.271 

1.349 

1.352 

1.546 

1.320 

1,310 

1.424 

1.413 
1.500 

1.441' 

1.419 

1.296 



Average * 
Saldiry ^o| 
Teacher is' 



.(6> 
$ 9.792 

9.371 

9,377 
9,567 

9.712 

9,051 

9.215 

9.065 

9.443 

9,532 

9.241 

9.743 

9.638 
10.046 

9,208 

9,675 

9,449 



ERIC 



Mean 

Median 

Rance 



.030 

.030 
0 - .090 



.157 

.146 
.064- 

.aao 
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1.184 
1.185 
1.147- 
1.237 



1.405 
1.414 
1.271- 
J.S49 



9,464 
9,4% 
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Table 4 

Comparison of School Systems 
On Measures of Educational Need 
1977-78 
Suburban School Systems 





Ratio of Extra Weightings 




Ratio of Total 


Average 


County 


to Base WFTEAQA 


T & E 


Weights'^ Units 


Salary of 




Voc. Ed. 


Spec. Ed. 


Factor 


to Base WFTEADA 


Teachers 




(2) 


(3) 


(A) 


(5) 


(6) 


Anderson 












1- Clinton 


0 


.238 


1.159 


1.435 S 9.113 . 


2. Oak Ridge 


.040 


.155 


1.221 


1.460 


9.995 


Bloun;: 












3. Alcoa 


.025 


.202 


l.^te 


1.491 


9.953 


4. Maryville 


.034 


.186 


1.181 


1.441 


9.473 


Wilson 












3 . Lebanon 


0 


.116 


1.151 


1.285 


9,058 


.6. Water town 


0 


.164 


1.078 


1.256 


8. 403 


Mean 


.016 


.177 


1.167 


1.395 


9,332 


Mediai'» 


.012 


.175 


1.170 


1.438 


9,293 


Range 


0 - .040 


.116- 


1.078- 


1.256- 


8,403- 






.238 


1.221 1.491 


9.995 



r 
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Rural-Urban School Systems 

Table 5 fhows similar data of the three precediag tables for email 
isolated villages defined here as rural- ^»rban. The relative cost of 
vocational programs is the highest of all types of districts, but these 
statistics do not reflect either the breadth of programs or the proportions 
of students being served* Special education has a median extra cost factor 
equal to the county systems but a much narrower range. The T & E factor 
falls within the limits of the urban and suburban systeims, not uniquely 
different. Teachers' salaries closely correspond to the T & E factors. 

Comparison of School Systems 
On Weighted and Unv^ighted Pupil Units 

A smmiry of the critical weighting factors in the Tennessee financial 
system are shown for the four types of school systems in Tables 6, 7, 8, 
and for 1977-78. All of the weighting factors are applied to the average 
of the ♦.wo highest months of ADA (Column 2) in the fall of 1977 to yiej.d 
the total WFTEADA as shown in Column 3. Column 4 shows the ratio of the 
latter to the former. For example, for Anderson the ratio is 1.671. This 
means that all of the weightings times the T & E factor result in 67.1 percent 
increase in the full-time equivalent pupils in ADA. This ratio is one of 
the most significant statistics in all of these data for comparing the 
relative needs pf school systems for instructional costs. The other one, 
shown earlier for samples of systems, is the ejq)enditure level per pupil unit. 

The ranges of this ratio vary from 1.411 to 1.749 in the county systems, 
1.413 to L.805 in the urban s/stercs, 1.371 to 1.733 in the suburban systems, 
to 1.429 to 1.300 in the rural-urb^n systems. The medians respectively are 
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Table 5 

C)Tnparison of Schdol Systens 

On Measures of EdacaCional Need 

1977-78 

Rural-Urban School Systems 
(Population under 2,500) 



County 
' Comniunlty 



Ratio of Extra Weightings 
to Base WFTEADA 



Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Carroll 




I . Atvood 


.042 


.181 


2. Hollow Rock-Bruceton ,047 


.117 


3. S. Carroll Co. 


.119 


.169 


^. Trezevant 


.106 


.158 


Crockett 






5. Alamo 


.068 


.163 


6. Bells 


.086 


.092 


7. Crockett Mills 


.10 J 


.087 


8. Friendship 


.039 


.093 


0. Gadsden 


.094 


.097 


10. *faury Cicy 


.076 


.125 


Gibson 






11. Bradford 


.019 


.112 








I?. Richard City 


0 


.099 


Mean 


.067 


.124 


Mnd Ian 


.068 


.118 


Kange 


0 - .119 


.087- 



T & E 
Factor 



Ratio of Total 
Weighted Units 
to Base WFTEADA 



Average 
Salary of 
Teachers 



.181 



(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


1.126 


1.378 


$ 8,776 


1.158 


1.349 


9.043 


1.150 


1.482 


9,208 


1.209 


1.529 


9.649 


1.154 


1.342 


9,166 


1.231 


1.451 


9,172 


1.117 


1.330 


8,785 


1.114 


1.262 


8,752 


1.133 


1.350 


8,935 


1.144 


1.375 


8,904 


1.184 


1.339 


9,249 


1.115 


1.296 


9,101 


1.153 


1.374 


9,062 


1.147 


1.350 


9,072 


1.114- 


1.262- 


8,752- 


1.231 


1.529 


9,64 
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Table 6 
Comparison of Weighted 
and Unweighted Pupil Units 
- County School Systems "- 
1977-78 





County 


A&A 


Total 
WFTEADA 


Ratio 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




1 


r%ilM^ L own 


f , 7/0 


13,327 


1.671 


2 

mm m 








1.572 


J m 






A £. C C 

4 ,655 


1.628 


A 






^ Old 

2,818 


1.619 


5. 


Blount 


10.668 


17 312 




6. 


Bradley 


9.346 


14,456 


1.547 


7 




7 onn 

/ ySUU 


12,720 


1.631 






if 865 


2,968 


^.588 


q 




All 


677 


1.647 


10 




D yODO 


1 A 7A"» 

10 ,707 


1.559 


11. 


Cheatham 


4 ,699 


7 014 




12. 


Chester 


2,340 


3,456 

J 


1.477 


13 


wxcixoQxne 


3 9 DUD 


8,788 


1.568 






1 A A •? 


2,396 


1.656 


15 




f% 1 £A 


7,823 


1.515 


16 




1 17 A 


5 ,508 


1,657 


17. 


Crockett 


421 


637 




18. 


Cumberland 


5,867 


9,096 


1.550 








120,714 


1.687 


20 


w U £^ 


X97OO 


3 ,110 


1080 . 


21 






1 G7 1 

3 ,971 


1-590 


22 


1/ X 4^ IV O W 1 1 




9,399 


1.5^4 


23. 


Dyer 


3 697 




t «iA7 


24. 


Fayette 


5,483 


. 8,484 


1.547 


25. 


Fentress 


2.767 


4,013 


1.450 


26. 


Franklin 


6,085 


9,592 


1.576 


27. 


Gibson 


2,523 


4,110 


1.629 


28. 


Clles 


4.691 


7.091 


1.512 


29. 


Grainger 


3.219 


4.745 


1.474 


30. 


Greene 


7.600 


'11.893 


1.565 


31. 


Grundy 


2.470 


3,726 


1.509 


32. 


Hamblen 


4,508 


6.464 


1.434- 


33. 


Hamilton 


20,398 


32.630 


1.600 


34. 


Hancock 


i.392 


2^368 


i.-^oi 


35. 


Hardeman 


5,378 


8,441 


1>570 


3ft. 


Hardin 


4,244 


6,501 


1.532 
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table 6 - continued 
Coaparison of Weighted 
and Unweighted Pupil Units 
- County SchcoJ. Systems - 
1977-78 



Total 





County 






Ratio 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


37. 


Hawkins 


7,673 


12,254' 


X.597 


38. 


Hayvood 


4,609 


7,050 


1.530 


39. 


Henderson 


3,347 


5,494 


1.641 


AO. 


Henry 


.~ 


- 


- 


Al, 


Hicfcstan 


2,842 


4,474 


1.574 


42. 


Houston 


1,444 


2,262 


1 . 566 


43. 


HuBiphreys 


3,532 


5.532 


1.566 


44. 


Jackson 


1,716 


2,631 


1.533 


45. 


Jef ferson 


5,868 


9.57'« 


• 1.632 


46. 


Johnson 


2,599 


4,090 


1.574 


47. 


Knox 


26,924 


41,907 


i:55(i 


48. 


Lake 


1,644 


2,533 


■ 1.541 


49. 


Lauderdale 


5,257 


8,173 


1.555 


50. 


Lawrence 


6,962 


10,740 


1.543 


51. 


Lewis 


1,688 


2,478 


1.468 


52. 


Lincoln 


■4,536 


7,230 


1.594 


53. 


Loudon 


3,764 


5,635 


1.497 


54. 


McMinn 


6,407 


10,457 


1.632 


55. 


McNairy 


4,391 


6,759 


1.539 


56. 


Macon 


2,731 


4, 320 


i.582 


57. 


Madison 


7,151 


^1,204 


1.567 


5h. 


Marlon 


5,045 


7,779 


1.542 


59. 


Marshall 


3,645 


^ 5,690 


1.561 


60. 


!iaury 


10,065 


15,454 


1.535 


61. 


M^igs 


1,605 


2,434 


1.517 


62. 


. Monroe 


4.610 . 


7,394 


1-604 


63. 


MontRotnery-Clarksv. 


14.556 


24,134 


1.658 ' 


64. 


Moore « 


835 


1,320 


1.581 


65. 


Morgan 


3,514 


5,481 


1.560 


66. . 


Obion 


4,927 


7,710 ' 


1.565 


67. 


Overton 


3,444 \ 


5,369 


1.559 


68. 


Perry 


1,115 , 


1,841 


1.651 


69. 


Pickett 


769 . 


1,345 


1.749 


70. 


Polk 




4,544 


1.585 


71. 


Putnam * 


, 7,848 


12,717 . 


1.620 


72. 


Rhea ' . 


4.005 


6,214 


1^52 



Table 6 - continued 
Coiaparison of Weighted 
and Unweighted Pupil Units 
- County School Systems - 
1977-78 







i 

ASA 


Total 

T T< Will < A V% A 


Ratio 








\ J/ 




73. 


Roaae 


6,692 


10.102 


1.614 


74. 


Robertson 


^ 1 no 

- 7 9 198 




1 cnA 
1.390 


7S. 


Ruther ford 


12.548 


19.936 


1;589 






2 865 


4 617 


1.612 


77 




1 871 


3.017 


1.613 


78 


W Kim V JL W. ^ 


7 521 


11.483 


1.527 


79. 


Shelby 


22.205 


35,257 


1.588 


80. 


Smith 


2,827 


4,121 


1.456 


81. 




1.688 


2.510 


1.487 


82 


Sill 1 i VATI 


''S 891 


28,856 


1.527 


81 




17 696 


27.289 


1.542 






6 IIQ 


8 816 


1 419 


85. 


Jrousdale 


1,131 


. 1.596 


1.411 


86. 


Unicoi 


3,236 


5,248 


1.622 


87. 


' Union 


2,320 


3.696 


1.593 


88. 


Van Buren 


911 


1.428 


1.568 


89. 


Warren 


6,543 - 


10.229 


1.563 


90. 


Washington 


9,551 


15,064 


1.577 


91. 


»Wayne 


3.068 


4.725 


a. 540 


92. 


Weakley 


5,466 


8.728 


1.397 


93^ 


.White 


3,918 


6.162 


1.573 


94. 


Williamson 


. 8.494 ' , 


13,157 


1.54.-i 


95. 


Wiiron 


7,680 


11,904 


1.550 




Mean 


ft 

6,116 


0 

t 

9,683 


1.568 




Median 


4,450 


6,630 


1.568 




Range 


. ' 411 - 


637 - 


1.411 - 






71, yi 


120.714 


1.749 



Note: 

Total WFTEADA « WFTEADA times the T & E Factor*. 

Ratio « Col. 3 divided by Col. 2. The fractional increase can be 

interpreted as the percent of the base ADA that is increased 
Uy ail weighting factors. -For exajnplej The base ADA of the 
Anderson County School System is increased 67,12 by pupil 
weightings and the T & E Factor. 
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Table 7 

Coinparison of Weighted 
and Unv^lghCed Pupil Units 
- Urban^School Systems - 
1977-78 



County 

CoiQi&unity 



ADA 



Total 
WFTEADA 



Ratio 



Bradley 

1. Cleveland 

Carroll 

2. Huntingdon 

3. McKenzie 

Carter 

4. Elizabethton 

Cocke 

5. Newport 

Coffee 

6. Manchester 

7. Tullahona 

Dyer 

8. Dyersburg 

Gibson 

9. Humboldt 

10. Milan 

11. Trenton 

Greene 

12. Greeneville 

Hamblen 

13. Morristown 

Hamilton 

14. Chattanooga 

Hawkins 

15. Rogersvllle 

Henderson 

16. Lexington 

Henry 

17. Paris 

Knox 

18. Knoxville 

Lincoln 

19. Fayetteville 



(2) 
3,975 

1,588 
1,477 

2,704 

774 

1,328 
3,401 

3,436 

2,699 
2,395 
1,716 

2,982 

5,557 

27,322 

612 

855 

1,325 

28,922 

1,024 



(3) 
6,230 

2,625 
2,489 

4,381 

1,262 

2,103 
6,140 

6,120 

4,335 
4,162 
2,723 

5.212 

9,371 

44,415 
960 
1,247 
2.015 

46,877 
1,614 



(4) 
1.567 

1.653 
1.685 

1.620 

1.630 

1.584 
1.805 

1.781 

1.606 
1.738 
1.587 

1.748 

1.686 

1.626 

1.569 

1.458 

1.521 

1.621 

1.576 
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Table 7 - coatinued 
Comparison of Weighted 
and Unweighted Pupil Units 
- Urban School Systema - 
1977-78 



County Total 

CoBHnunity AM WFTEADA Ratio 

'~~ (i) (2) (3) W~ 
Loudon 

20. Lenoir City 1,841 3,014 1.637 
McMlnn 

21. Athens 1.785 2,914 1.632 
* 22. Etowah 422 631 1.495 

Madison 

23. Jackson 6,658 10,332 1.552 
Monroe 

24. Sweetwater 1,292 1,828 1.413 
Obion 

25. Union City 2,120 3,306 1.559 
Rhea 

26. Dayton 668 999 1.496 
Roane 

27. Harriman 2,362 4,246 1.798 
Rutherford 

28. Murfreesboro 2,923 4,315 1.476 
Scott 

29. Oneida 1,441 2,180 ^1.513 
Shelby 

30. Hemphis 108,920 179,446 1.648 
Sullivan 

31. Bristol 4,275 6,988 1.635 

32. Kingsport 5,782 10,091 1,745 

Tipton 

33. Covington 919 1,468 1.597 
Washington 

34. Johnson City 6,568 10,793 1.643 
Williamson 

35. Franklin 2,316 3,371 1.456 

Mean 6,982 11,434 1.610 . 

Median 2,316 3,371 1.620 

Range 422 - 631 - 1.413 - 

' ^ 108,920 179,446 1.805 
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Tabl« 8 

CotspArison of Weighted 
and Unweighted Fupll Units 
- Suburban Schuol Systems - 
1977-78 



County 

Community 



ADA 



Total 

WfTEADA 



Ratio 



(1) 

Anderson 

1. Clinton 

2. Oak Ridge ' 



Blount 



3. Moe^ ' 

4. Maryvllle 

Wilson 

5. Lebanon 

6. Watertown 



(2) 

821 
5,389 

1,342 
2,946 



2,711 



(3) 

1,320 
9,200 

2,326 
4,038 

3,866 
574 



(4) 

1.608 
1.707 

1.733 
1.371 

1.426 
1.417 



Mean 

Median 

Range 



2,269 
2,027 
405 - 
5,389 



3,554 
3,096 
574 - 
9,200 



1.544 
1.517 
1.371 - 
1.733 
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lable 9 

Comparison of Weighted 
and Unweighted Pupil Units 
Rural-Urban School Systems 

(Population under 2,500) 
1977-78 



County 

Connaunity 



ADA 



Total 
WFTEADA 



Ratio 



(1) 

Carroll 

1 . Atwood 

2. Hollow Rock 

3. S. Carroll Co. 

4. Trezevant 

Crockett 

5 . Alamo 

6. Bells 

7. Crockett Mills 

8. Friendship 

9. Gadsden 

10. Maury City 

Gibson 

11. Bradford 

Marlon 

12. Richard City 



(2) 

441 

975 
441 

525 

694 
554 
343 
304 
505 
559 

728 

184 



(3) 

706 
1,523 
759 
945 

1,082 
939 
529 
444 
787 
896 

1,134 

263 



(4) 

1.601 
1.562 
1.721 
1.800 

1.559 
1.695 
1.542 
1.461 
1.558 
1.603 

1.558 

1.429 



Mean 

Median 

Range 



521 
515 
184 - 
975 



834 
842 
263 - 
1,523 



1.591 
1.561 
1.429 - 
1.800 
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1.568 county, 1^20 urban, 1,517 suburban, and 1.561 rural-urban. Those 
classified as suburban are the lowest. The rural-urban and the urban have 
ranges that are close, with the urban having the highest median. 

We should emphasise that these ratios or relative percents of additional 
pupil unit equivalencies are based on the numbers of students who are 
served in available prograxas and not necessarily the numbers who might be 
or should be served to meet all needs. 
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SusQouiry 

- Observations and Conclusions - 

This study is limited to the critical financial factors that enter 
into the measure of educational need on the expenditure side. The analysis 
la restricted iurtner to current operating exp^ditures. Capital facilities 
are exclud&i from consideration because the complexities of gathering s^eaning- 
ful data on coats of new building, renovations, acquisitions of new sites 
and their development, and selection of capital equipment are beyond t|ie 
scope of this study. 

The problems of determining equity of taxation on the revenue side 
also are beyond the scope of this paper, but they are being studied in 
other parts of this overall project. 

Tennessee is in the forefront among a few states that are developing 
a comprehensive financial measure of educational need which Includes: 
(1) weighting factors for teacher (T & E> characteristics, and (2) program 
weightings for differences in grade level costs, various special needs of 
pupils with handicaps, and vocational education. The structure of this is 
sound* It is based on principles of equity. What the writer has to con^ 
tribute in summary are observations and suggestion? from his own experience 
and from study of the works of other students of educational finance that 
may be of some assistance to^ the leaders of this state in making further 
progress. Fortunately the present system of finance is in need only of 
modification and fine tuning but not fundamental reconstruction. 
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The suggescioas are as follows; 

1. The program cost accounclng system should be developed as 
rapidly as possible to reflect the distribution of costs of the 
designated programs. 

2. Concurrently, the present information system should be modified 
to reflect the actual costs of programs annually as well as the dis- 
tribution of pupils and the proportion of time spent in the respective 
programs. Thus the state would be able to make modifications from 
analysis of experience rather than from procedures based on estimation. 

3. The present teacher weighting factors (T & E) of all professionally 
certified staff are sound. They provide Incentives to school systems 
to select and to retain high quality personnel. They provide career 
incentives to individuals, P third factor based on a reasonf.ble 
measure of professional study and growth that are not reflected in the 
present T & E factors would be desirable. 

4. The present pupil weightings should be re-examined with the following 
considerations for possible improvement: 

(1) Change the primary count of pupils from average daily attendance 
(ADA) to average daily membership (ADM). 

(2) Fund all of the extra costs of programs f^r special needs (Handi- 
capped, Compensatory, etc.) and vocational education totally 
from state funds plus applicable federal funds. This method is 
the simplest and most direct approach to equalize the varying 
intensity or impact of special needs among school systems. Thus 
the total extra costs of pupils who reside in one district but 
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omst be transported to another district or special center 



for special instruction could flow directly to the site of 



instruction. 



Under the present method the extra weighted pupil units 
are funded by the state only up to the prescribed foundation 
level plus applicable federal funds. Thus school system 
are forced to draw the resu^lnder of the extra costs from their 
general funds. This situa*:ion may account for son^ of the low 
prevalence ratios as reflected in Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. It 
may be, for example, that the federal law 94-142 is largely a 
result of conditions in a number of states where pupil needs 
have been determined by available funds rather than by professional 
evidence of instructional and remedial needs. 
(3) Fixed weightings of program costs (whether based on average 

practice or exemplary practice) should be re-examined. The writer 
has found in his recent studies in two states (Illinois and 
Nebraska) that programs vary in costs due fundamentally to 
conditions that affect the pupil-teacher ratio and the conpequent 
supportive services. For example, children vary in intensity of 
need even within a particular instructional program. In a large 
system the classes for mentally retarded children may average 
between 8 and 10 pupils , whereas in a sparse area there may be 
only half this number. In the latter case the cost per pupil 
may be double the former. Take another case where the children 
are less handicapped and can be instructed equally well (perhaps 
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oainstreamed) with a resulting class size of 15 pupils per 
teacher. In this ease the cost per pupil might be only 
50 percent greater than children in the basic academic 
programs only. Thus, the writer has introduced levels of 
cost intensity based on categories of average class sise 
so that programs may in fact have variable cost differentials 
rather than fixed ones. This principle likewise should be 
considered for vocational programs. 

5. There may be justification for the addition of a financial weighting 
factor to the present measure of educational need for small schools 
whose size is determined by sparsity of population. 

6. The impact of declining enrollments should be examined closely 
for the possil e need of temporary factors to cushion the sudden 
adjustments from one year to the next. At best such factors can 
prevent radical adjustments that are not feasible in proportion to 
enrollment decline. 

7. There is no evidence in the data available to the writer that 

the measure of educational need in Tennessee favors one type of school 
system over another type. The variations within types are about as 
great as between types. The differences are associated basically with 
the composition of the student population. We do not know the extent 
to which the true needs of students have been identified, and unknow- 
ingly reflected in the statistics. Since the state funds cover only 
the extra costs of special and vocational programs up to the foundation 
level the local school system picks up the remainder plus additional 
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funds for the basic academic con^onent. Thus, in all probability 
the wealthier districts have higher prevalence rates because they 
have been able to accotomodate larger nuo&ers of relatively more 
expensive pupils* The least wealthy districts may have adjusted 
admission to programs to meet budget limitations « The writer has found 
these trends in other states and u^ntions them as possibilities in 
Tennessee, 

8. State and federal categorical funds for general service (non- 
instructional) programs that cannot be prorated feasibly to instructional 
programs should be continued on a separate basis. However, their own 
indigenous needs must be studied continuously, 

9. Federal special program funds, whether for instructional or for 
service programs, should be channeled to the respective programs 
and treated as a contribution to the extra costs. 

10. Finally, the principle of adequacy pervades all measures of 
equity. The minimum level of support that results from a state 
system of financing public schools is the test of adequacy. 



